* TOPICAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR *
in the streets, and were the main source of news to a
large section of the population. The trade centred round
the Seven Dials district, and the notorious rookeries of
St. Giles. Much of it was in the hands of two rival firms,
Catnatch and Pitts, facetiously known as the Colborn
and Bentley of the broadside trade. Their speciality was
the Last Dying Speech and Confession sheet, a purely
fictitious account, generally in doggerel verses, of what
the murderer of the moment was supposed to have said
on the scaffold. Such was the simplicity of the street
ballad public that the same speech, with the names
altered, could be used over and over again. When sen-
sational news ran short, they were not above concocting
some scandal, often in the form of letters supposed to
have been picked up. They also sold the most popular
songs of the moment, generally adorned with a rough
woodcut, and if any book were a phenomenal success,
they put bits of it into doggerel verse. The Song of the
Pickwickians was very popular. At Christmas they turned
their hands to children's books, alphabets and the like.

The rivals were not above attacking each other. Here
is Catnatch as seen by Pitts:

All the boys and girls around,

Who go prigging rags and phials,

Know Jemmy Catsnatch!!! well,

Who lives in a back slum in the Dials,

He hangs out in Monmouth Court

And wears a pair of blue black breeches

Where all the 'Polly Cox's crew' do resort

To chop their swag for badly printed dying speeches.

The Catnach family retorted in kind.

The death of the King and accession of Victoria called
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